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mainly hemispherical, but bulbous,
cone-shaped, and ovoid varieties
also occur. Roman architecture
favoured the dome rather than the
cupola, which was almost wholly
absent from Gothic building. The
Renaissance led to its reintroduc-
tion into European architecture.
One of the towers of Hampton
Court Palace still retains a poly-
gonal lead cupola of attractive
design, the others having been
melted down to make ammunition
during the Civil War; in this
building and elsewhere the cupola
is used as a lantern. Wren placed
a lantern on the summit of the
dome of S, Paul's Cathedral, and
used cupolas at the west end to
intensify the effect of the, dome
itself. He also placed cupolas or
lanterns on many of his other
London churches.

In fortification the cupola is a
revolving turret in which guns are
placed. Steel cupolas which could
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sink below the level of the ground
when not in action formed part
of the artillery defences of the
Maginot and Siegfried lines ; this
type - mounted heavy guns up to
12-in. calibre. During the Second
Great War small elevating cupolas
equipped with light automatic
guns were used for the defence of
airfields; when they were lowered
their flat roofs formed part of the
surface of the runway.

Cupola. Geological term for a
minor irregularity in the surface
of a large mass of igneous rock,
generally granite. It takes the
form of a knob or tongue-shaped
mass projecting upwards from the
main body of the igneous rock into
the covering strata. It is a feature
of importance during prospecting
for mineral veins associated with
large masses of granite. Greatest
development of fracture systems
appears to have taken place
around the smaller tongues of
intrusive rock, and provided the
easiest escape for the^ ore-bearing
fluids which deposited their min-
eral content in passing.

Cupola (Lat. cupula, little tub).
Type of metallurgical furnace,
similar to a small blast furnace in
design and used in the manu-

facture of cast iron from pig and
scrap iron. It consists of a
cylindrical steel shell lined with
firebrick into which pig and scrap
iron, together with coke and a
flux, are charged; air is blown
through tuyeres just above the
hearth. The cupola was intro-
duced by Wilkinson in 1890, and
is still the cheapest and most
efficient producer of commercial
cast iron. The advantages are
small fuel costs, intermittent
working, which makes it possible
to smelt large or small quantities,
and simplicity of construction.

Cupping. Method of drawing
blood to the surface of the body to
relieve congestion in underlying
tissues ; it has almost gone out
of use. A special glass, generally
with roughened edges so that it
would adhere closely to the skin,
was heated and applied to the skin.
The contraction of the air in it
as it cooled drew the blood to the
surface under the cup. In dry-
cupping, the blood was allowed to
remain, like a bruise, under the
skin. In wet-cupping, one method
of the once common medical prac-
tice of bleeding, the blood was
drawn off through small incisions
previously made in the skin with
a special instrument.

Cupping Test. Test used in
metallurgy to obtain an indication
of the quality of sheet metal for
deep drawing. The specimen, in
the form of a flat sheet 2-3 inches
square, is placed between two dies
and pressure is applied by a ram.
The hemispherically-shaped tool
presses the specimen into the form
of a cup and ultimately fractures it.
The depth of the cup is measured
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Cupola.    Diagram of a typical cupola furnace used in
production of iron from pig and scrap iron

at the time of fracture. The test is
sometimes called the Erichsen test,
Cupreine. Alkaloid occurring,
together with quinine, in the bark
of cuprea (Semijia pedunculata), a
plant resembling the cinchonas.
It is no longer commercially avail-
able, as the plant is not collected.
Cupressaceae, Family of coni-
fers containing some 15 genera.
Most of them are confined to the
temperate regions of both hemi-
spheres. It includes Lawson's
cypress (CJi<tmaec.yparis lawsonia),
Cupressus, and the junipers (Juni-
perus spp.).
Cupro-Nickel. Alloy of copper
and nickel in which copper pre-
dominates. In contrast to brasses
and bronzes, the cupro-nickels are
all solid solutions, and the com-
position of the alloy is varied to
suit its particular uses. The alloys
usually contain 15-30 p.c. nickel
and are very malleable and resis-
tant to corrosion; they are used for
high quality marine condenser tubes
and for various electrical purposes.
The so-called nickel coinage of
the U.S.A. is of cupro-nickel.
Coins of cupro-niekel (in place of
silver alloy) containing 25 p.c.
nickel became legal tender in Great
Britain on Jan. 1,1947, when silver
was gradually withdrawn from
British coinage in order to repay
to the U.S.A. silver lent to Great
Britain during the Second Great
War under " lease-lend."
Curacao (Indian Quaraci). Is-
land in the Netherlands Antilles.
The largest of the group, it is 40 m.
long, with maximum width of 10
m., and covers 210 sq. m. It lies
40 m, N. of Venezuela, and was
discovered by Alonzo de Ojeda
in 1499. Colonised by the
Spaniards in 1527, it was, with
Aruba and Bonaire, taken from
them without opposition by the
Dutch West India co. in 1634*.
Cura9ao is fairly level, with few
rivers, a small rainfall, and a hot
climate.   Willemstad, the capital,
has in St. Ann's Bay one of the
finest harbours in the West Indies.
Much of the land is uncultivable,
but in the fertile
districts   tobacco,
sugar, cotton, and
cacao  are grown.
Exports     include
phosphates, stiaw
hats, and salt The
growth in impor-
tance of Curacao
dates   from   tke
opening   hi   1918
of a  large  refia-
ery for tlie treat?
menfc of petroleum
from     Venezuela.